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Note upon the Language of Central America. 

By R. G. Latham, M.D. 

In Yucatan the structure and details of the language are sufficiently known, and 
so are the ethnological affinities of the tribe who speak it. This language is 
the Maya tongue, and its immediate relations are with the dialects of Guate- 
mala. It is also allied to the Huasteca spoken so far N. as the Texian frontier, 
and separated from the other Maya tongues by dialects of the Totonaca and 
Mexican. This remarkable relationship was known to the writers of the Mi- 
thridates. 

In South America the language begins to be known when we reach the 
equator; eg. at Quito the Inca language of the Peruvian begins, and extends 
as far south as the frontier of Chili. 

So much for the extreme points ; between which the whole intermediate 
space is very nearly a terra incognita. 

In Honduras, according to Colonel Galindo, the Indians are extinct ; and, 
as no specimen of their language has been preserved from the time of their exist- 
ence as a people, that state is a blank in philology. 

So also are San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Pica ; in all of which there 
are native Indians, but native Indians who speak Spanish. Whether this 
implies the absolute extinction of the native tongue is uncertain : it is only 
certain that no specimens of it are known. 

The Indian of the Mosquito coast is known ; and that through both voca- 
bularies and grammars. It is a remarkably unaffiliated language — more so 
than any one that I have ever compared. Still, it has a few miscellaneous 
affinities ; just enough to save it from absolute isolation When we remember 
that the dialects with which it was conterminous are lost, this is not remark- 
able. Probably it represents a large class, i e. that which comprised the 
languages of Central America not allied to the Maya, and the languages of 
New Grenada. 

Between the Mosquito country and Quito there are only two vocabularies in 
the Mithridates, neither of which extends far beyond the numerals. One 
is that of the dialects of Veragua called Darien, and collected by Wafer ; 
the other the numerals of the famous Muysca language, of the plateau of Santa 
Fe de Bogota. With these exceptions, the whole philology of New Grenada 
is unknown, although the old missionaries counted the mutually unintelligible 
tongues by the dozen or score. More than one modern author — the present 
writer amongst others — has gone so far as to state that all the Indian languages 
of New Grenada are extinct. 

Such is not the case. The following vocabulary, which in any other part 
of the world would be a scanty one, is tor the parts in question of more than 
average value. It is one with which I have been kindly favoured by Dr. 
Cullen, and which represents the language of the Cholo Indians inhabiting 
part of the Isthmus of Darien, east of the river Chuquanaqua, which is watered 
by the river Paya and its branches in and about Iat. 8° 15' N., and long. 77° 
20' W. : — 
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ENGLISH. 

Water 

Fire 

Sun 

Moon 

Tree 

Leaves 

House 

Man 

Woman 

Child 

Thunder 

Canoe, or ) 

Chingo j 



payto 

tuboor 

pesea 

hedecko * 

pachru 

chituha 

dhe 

mochlna 

wuena 

wordBche * 

pa 

habodrooma 



ENGLISH. 

Tiger, i.e. jaguar 

Leon, i.e. large tiger 

River 

River Tuyra 

Large man 

Little man 

An iguana 

Lizard 

Snake 

Turkey, wild 

Parrot 

Guacharaca hird 

Guaca bird 

Lazimba 



CHOLO. 
imama 

imdmH pooroo 
tho 

tBgurooma 
mochind dedsira 
mochlna zache * 
ipSga 
horhe \ 
tuma 
zamo 
carre 

bulleebullee 
pavSra 
toosee 



The tide is rising tobiroooor 

The tide is falling eribudo 

Where are you going amonya 

Whence do you come zamabima zebuloo 

Let us go wonda 

Let us go bathe wondo cuidee 

The extent to which they differ from the languages of Venezuela and Co- 
lombia may be seen from the following tables of the words common to Dr. 
Cullen's list, and the equally short ones of the languages of the Orinoco : — 



English 


water 


English 


moon 


Cholo 


payto 


Cholo 


hedecho 


Quichua 


unit, yam 


Quichua 


quilla 


Omagua 


uni 


Omagua 


yase 


Salivi 


cagua 


Arawak 


Cattehee 


May pure 


xicru 


Yarura 


goppe 


Ottomaca 


ia 


Betoi 


teo-ro 


Betoi. 


ocudu 


Maypure 


chejapi 


Yarura 


uvi 


Salivi 


vexio 


Darieu 


dulah 


Darien 


nie 


Carib 


touna 


Zamuca 


ketohhi 


English 


fire 


English 


man 


Cholo 


tuboor 


Cholo 


mohina 


Quichua 


nina 


Quichua 


ccari 


Omagua 


tata 




runa 




Salivi 


egusta 


Salivi 


eocco 


Maypure 


catti 


Maypure 


cajarrachini 


Ottomaca 


nua 




mo 


Betoi 


futai 


Ottomaca 


andera 


Yarura 


coride 


Yarura 


pume 


Carib 


onato 


Muysea 


muysea 

cha 

oquiri 


English 


sun 


Carib 


Cholo 


pesea 






Quichua 


inti 


English 


woman 


Omagua 


huarassi 


Cholo 


wuena 


Salivi 


numesechecoco 


Quichua 


huarmi 


Maypure 


cliie 


Maypure 


tiniohi 


Betoi 


teo-umasoi 


Yarura 


ibi 


Yarura 


do , 





ain 


Muysea 


sua 


Betoi 


ro 


Carib 


veiou 


Ottomaca 


ondua 


* ch as 


the Greek x- 


t Pronounced as 


Jorge is in Spanish. 



